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‘“‘] have sent the Book according to your commands ; I should have sent it, if you 
‘“ had not commanded me.” —Pliny the Younger. 





HNoctes Ceusortar, 


SCENE—Dalrymple’s Chambers in the Albany. 
Vyse, Fuller, and Dalrymple taking their wine. 


Ful. What may be your reflections, Vyse ? 

Vyse. 1 am endeavouring to account for the dearth of poetry in 
the present day. Mark, Il say poetry. 

Ful. What then do you call the productions of Moore, Scott, 
Campbell, Southey, Coleridge, and Wordsworth? 

Vyse. The two first have ceased to write, and the remainder 
have degenerated into periodical scribblers; to which, to say the 
truth, I never considered them much superior. The muse of 
Wordsworth never mounts higher than a hay-rick; Southey’s 
rolls along like a broad wheeled waggon; and as to Coleridge’s, 
that has not yet reached any point of earthly intelligibility, it 
must be, therefore, too lofty or too low for human comprehen- 
sion. 

Dal. The latter I should presume, Vyse, if you cannot under- 
stand it. But what of Campbell ? 

Vyse. I confess I once thought well of Campbell, but such 
trash as ‘* Theodric” and the *‘ Ritter Bann” have obliterated all 
favourable impressions. 

Ful. What is your opinion of Mrs. Hemans? 

Vyse. She is one of my few favourites; but unless she prefer 
profit to fame, I would recommend her not to publish her works 
collectively. A nosegay here and there, such as we meet with in 
the Monthly Magazine, is agreeable enough, but the unrufied 
perfume of a parterre of flowers soon becomes oppressive; more- 
over, as with L. E. L.’s, when you have read one you have read 
all of Mrs. Hemans’s poems. 

Dal. There are names of which we hear jess, but are, in my 
opinion, far more deserving of celebrity than (with the exception 
of Scott aud Moore) any of those you have hitherto mentioned. 
To instance, Alaric A. Watts, R. Montgomery, Barry Cornwall, 
D. K. Hervey, Mary Anne Browne, Bowring—poor Harry 

VoL. I. O 
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Stoe Vandyck is no more; but what did not such lines as these 
promise— 
‘« And never leaf from a rose’s breast, 
When the day was past and the wind at rest, 


On the bosom of earth more mutely fell, 
Than thy echoless footstep—Ariel.” 


Vyse. But the poet’s rise is never coeval with his genius ; so 
long as the heights of fame are occupied by venerable tuols, to 
whom popular prejudice is servile enough to pay deference, the 
young and the brilliant must wait beneath disregarded and ut- 
advanced. 

Ful. But merit will always make its way. 

Vyse. Ah, my dear Fuller, that is but an ex post facto axiom after 
all: it is to be found in the mouths of those only who do make 
their way. No poet could make his way without the assistance 
of the critic; on his eulogy or censure too frequently depends the 
rise or fall of an aspiring muse. 

Dal. Yet l wonder at the critic’s influence. As Byron says — 


“Tis strange the mind, that very fiery particle, 
Should let itself be snuffed out by an article.”’ 


Had I been Keats, to whom these lines allude, they would neve: 
have been writien. , 

Vyse. But do you sincerely believe the reviewers killed Keats ? 
I cannot imagine any mind so weak, as to bend beneath the 
frown of that meanest of all herds—the critics. 

Ful. t could easily imagine it. On the approbation of his 
poetry he might have placed all his hopes; and the mortification of 
finding them destroyed would have desolated a mind less sensitive 
than his. The meanness of the attack does not render it less 
dangerous. The same effect is produced by the sword of an open 
enemy as the dagger of an assassin. 

Vyse. May be so; but the critics shall never annihilate ine. 
W hat reliance can be placed on their judgment when, had I just 
produced Paradise Lost, we should find upon its merits a cri- 
tique something like the following. 

‘¢ Paradise Lost, by Bertie Vyse. This poem, though some- 
what lengthy and bombastic, indicates genius; and promises that 
although Mr. Vyse cannot, at present, be ranked among the poets 
of the day, he may at some future period be admitted into their 
circle.” 

Or in the affected style of the Atheneum, thus— 

** If this be not poetry it is, at least, something very like it.” 
This, I firmly believe, is precisely the review Paradise Lost would 
have received in the present day. 

Dal. 1 am glad to hear Sforza is about to publish. 

Ful. Lregret it. He will only have his feelings hurt and his 
pride wounded. 

Vyse. Then you are unacquainted with his character. He is 
one of those upon whom the arrows of eriticism will fall harmless. 
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He does not look for the test of poetry in the pedantic conceit of 
a critic’s brain, but in the unbiassed impression left upon the 
hearts of impartial readers. 

Ful. To obtain impartial readers is somewhat a difficult task. 
To try the strength of prejudice I extracted a passage from Byron’s 
Cain, which I read with rapture as the composition of a friend. 
«¢ Pretty—but it will not do after Byron!” was the only remark 
it elicited from the judges to whom I read it. I delared the real 
author, and its beauties were immediately discovered. 

Vyse. Now gentlemen, to prove your taste, what think you of 
the following— 


‘* A tremulous warmth crept gradual o’er my chest, 
As if an infant’s finger touclred my breast.” 


Ful. Miserable! 
Dal. Trash! The touch of a child’s hand on the part alluded 


to, would produce, instead of a tremulous warmth, a cold dis- 
agreeable tickling. 
Vyse. The lines I have repeated are from the pen of Coleridge. 








Che Betraped. 


Linda! my smiling child, 

Why dost thou look so mild 
Into thy mother’s face ? 

Will not that fondness go, 

When thou shalt come to know 
Thy birth was in disgrace? 


No, let me hope thou'lt live 
Thy parent to forgive 
The guilt that caused thy shame ; 
And though all else may curse, 
In thee I do not nurse 
The bitter voice of blame. 


For ill as I could brook 

An unkind tone or look 
From thy false father ; 

Far—far worse ’twere to see 

A frowning glance in thee: 
Oh! 1 would rather, 


All sinless as thou art, 
Tear out thy infant heart, 
And curse my soul still deeper— 
‘But soft! its eyes have closed— 
Once I as pure reposed— 
test! rest! thou lovely sleeper ! 
SFORZA. 
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Fragments of a Mream., 


1 had a craving for gold—sudden, bloody, and unnatural —and 
1 determined that it “should be gratified, though at the cost of 
‘* mine eternal soul.” How I became changed, | know not; but 
every deep and tender feeling that had once animated my breast 
was gone. I rushed to the magnificent mirrors around me to catch 
the reflection of my person— I was the same, my features gave no 
trace of the villain, and T continued to prey unsuspected on the 
victims of my rapacity. The days of my youth seemed but thie 
indistinct memory of a vision, a recurrence to which was as tran- 
sient as the hope of my ever waking from my present infatuation, 
and yet I felt that something was wanting, for the accomplishment 
of my most avaricious desires afforded me no joy, though I ex- 
perienced no remorse from the horrible means I sometimes used to 
attain them. Once, however, ina moment of abstraction from 
my sanguinary reflections a thought came over me that made me 
shudder; | was aware that, unlike other human beings, L neither 
ate nor drank, yet 1 subsisted —what could Lhe? An unearthly 
fiend! IT became frantic, and starting from my couch, again 
rushed to my mirror: and, for the first time since my days of cal- 
lousness, seemed to derive some emotion from the contemplation 
of my own countenance—still placid, though passionless and pale. 
Suddenly the splendid palace in which Limagined myself to dwell 
began to disappear and as it gradually melted into nothingness, 
I beheld the calm sky of summer beaming above my head, and the 
benignant shades of evening spreading a carpet beneath me, whilst 
like a fairy, presiding over the enchantment, stood the figure ofa 
female pensive and beautiful as a fallen angel in its first regret. 
The illusion thrilled me; I felt a balmy warmth creep over my 
breast, and with a tear gliding down my cold and hueless cheek, 
involuntarily approached the form before me and dropped it at 
her feet. Her brow was wreathed with withered rose leaves, and 
on her bosom lay a dead ‘ forget me not.” ‘* Who art thou;’ 
said I, ‘with that sweet and shrouded eye that looks so full of 
pity and regret?” ‘* They call me Memory,’ ” was her reply ; 
‘* you have awakened me from my bed of poppies to shew thee 
the cemetries of the past, come and 1 will lead thee!” 
“Whither?” cried 1;—to the faded lights of happier hours ? 
go on, | will follow thee; for thou seemest like a monitress from 
a better world.” 

After winding through many avenues, illumined only by the 
shadowy rays that fell from the melancholy eye of my guide, we 
stopped at what appeared to me, an immense field of sepulchres. 
«* Here,” said she, ‘is the place of my depositaries ;—remember 
me, and thou shalt have light enough to search.”—*« For what, 
kind spirit?” asked 1; but my pale and heavenly conductress 
was gone. I had scarcely put my hand on the grass of a —_ 
before I found, amid the weeds that entangled it, the ruins of ¢ 
human heart: T was about to leave it, when a voice that sonnel 
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to be the echo of my own, muttered out— ? Tis thine!” With 
unspeakable terror I placed the relic in my bosom, and the 
graves vanished. 

I returned to the world in triumph; the crowd saw I had 
found a treasure 1 was too proud to shew, and laid snares to 
destroy it. My better nature overcame the cold dictates of ex- 
perience ;—I disclosed the heart I possessed; it was again 
chilled, and again blighted; but I strove in vain to revive it, it 
was now withered for ever! 

Revenge now took possession of my soul, and mingling itself 
with my former passion, made me a fearful monster on the earth. 
In my days of innocence [I had sued to woman only to be slighted 
and betrayed, but (strange to say) now that [ was heartless, L 
seemed to fascinate that tickle creature wherever [ went. This 
was my aim; L played with her affections like the tempest with 
the flower; and even when she was yielding most meekly, and 
most purely, struck down her swelling heart never to pant again. 

One night I learned there was to be a festival which all the 
rank and “beauty of Venice were to attend. The night came ;— 
| attired myself magnificently, and obtained admission to the 
gorgeous scene. How my desires kindled when I beheld the 
blaze of diamonds and rubies shining around me. Several soon 
became the victims of my grasp; but one—a chain of sparkling 
amethysts that hung round a white and alabaster neck—yet 
cluded me; have it [ must, but how? I was about to considér 
this, when the wearer of the gems I so ardently coveted came 
familiarly towards me and offered me her hand: I grasped it con- 
vulsively, and putting her arm in mine, led her to a retired part 
of the gardens where the festival was held. In an instant I 
dashed her to the grouud. ‘* Mercy!” shrieked the sufferer, 
‘*do you not know me?” I paused for an instant to contemplate 
her features, but I remembered them not; and if I had lL would 
have sacrificed her, for she had about her that glittering necklace, 
aud L was furious to possess it. I stabbed her with savage ma- 
lignity, and tore the jewels from her neck. 

No sooner had she breathed her last than my revenge and my 
avarice ceased. Ut seemed as if I had unconsciously accomplished 
something that had put an end to them both. 

Suddenly the scene changed ; the lights of the festival grew 
dim: the voices of the crowd inaudible, and I found myself on 
a solitary island of sand, with nothing but the ocean visible 
around me; but it was still night, and the murdered corpse was 
still at my side. [gazed on it intently ; slowly and harrowingly 
the recollection of a form [ had loved in my youth stole upon my 
mind, Involuntarily I placed my hand on her breast; the breast 
crumbled away piecemeal, and my finger fell on something hard, 
damp, and chill ;—it was her heart. ‘‘ And this,” said I, fous- 
fully fondling the stony weight, ‘‘ this is what I have doated on !” 
A lillish laugh responded to my exclamation —the waters closed 
over me — 1 struggled and awoke! SFORZA. 
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Che Mead. 


The dead! and what shall we be but the dead ? 
Wiy shun their memory—why name them not? 
W hat though their slumber be upon a bed 
Where the worm fattens as the features rot,— 
Is not the charnel- house our common lot, 
‘To which we’re drawing nearer each dull day? 
it is a mournful thing to be forgot 
In life and light: but oh! when these decay, 
And the dark sepulchre spreads forth its gloom 
To hide us from the world, oblivion’s doom 
Is horrible indeed—more horrible than the tomb! 
SFORZA. 








Pats of Authorship. 


i am a man of strong talent and immense genius, nevertheless 
a cheesemonger’s assistant. Philosophy has taught me to be con- 
tented with my situation, though there was a time when I filled 
a much higher one in society. My father, who was a merchant 
of some note, gave me an education that nourished the seeds of 
genius planted by nature in my bosom. Ambition and eagerness 
for popularity were mine by instinct: when six years of age, I 
envied the fame of some malefactors, whose crimes and execution 
were general topics of discussion. Such being the bias of my 
mind, itis not a matter of astonishment, that an anxiety to see 
my talents properly estimated should have early developed itself. 
When at a preparatory school for young gentlemen, I concocted 
a tragedy, the different parts of which I distributed to my school- 
fellows, who studied them so sedulously as to neglect their tasks, 
and cause author and actors to be severally whipped for their 
respective pains ; while the drama, which had so lately occupied 
the inner portion of my cranium, was doomed to decorate the 
exterior, in the shape of a fool’s-cap of extensive dimensions. M 
first literary attempt, though it procured me birch instead of bays, 
did not dishearten me; I resolved, however, to conceal for a 
time the workings of my genius, conscious they would one day 
burst forth with redoubled energy, like flames from the fuel that 
for a moment deadened their force and brilliance. My next at- 
tempt at composition was made at the age of fourteen, when, par- 
ticularly struck with the wild beauty and romantic language of 
some German legends, the poetry of which I imagined well 
suited to my peculiar genius, I achieved something in the same 
style, and transmitted a copy to the editor of a periodical, who 
had the madness to reject it. Llow far it merited such a fate will 
appear from the opening stanza. 
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Brausen the brave was bloody and black, 
In his hand was a six foot sword, 

A number of javelins hung at his back, 
Loud as bulls three and twenty he roared. 


How terribly imposing! I still regard with pleasure this 
beautiful, though unpolished, production of my infant genius. 
There is about it a lusty grandeur positively overpowering. The 
awful and soul subduing uncertainty of the number of the hero’s 
javelins, possesses all the essential qualities of the sublime, as 
treated upon by Dr. Blair in his able lectures. 1 felt convinced 
the rejection of my ballad resulted from envy or prejudice. ey 
initials, L thought, might not have been sufliciently imposing; I 
therefore shone: at an essay upon love, and, accompanied by an 
angry letter, complaining of the treatment ef my former commu- 
nication, sent it under the signature of Alexander the Great. 
The following was among the answers to correspondents in the 
next number of the work in question: ‘* Alexander the Great is a 
great fool.” This grating reply, I confess, disconcerted me: it 
was savagely rude—personally insolent. [t would be tedious to 
enumerate the many sad proofs afforded me, in the rejection of 
my effusions, of the debased state and taste for literature. I 
compared my case to that great painter, whose works were ex- 
pelled a convent, because the figures were indecent and stood forth 
like statues. Happily, at length, for the belles-lettres, one of 
my articles did chance to be appreciated, and to find a place in a 
penny periodical, cognomine ‘* Nic-Nac.” Never shall I forget 
the sensations I experienced at beholding, posted on the door-way 
of a lollipop shop, the title of my article in a bill of contents of 
this interesting little work. 1 did not stop to examine the placard, 
though ornamented with a beautiful wood- cut, representing the 
awful appearance of ten spectres, but making a prodigious leap 
into the sweetmeat repository, purchased every number the shop- 
keeper possessed, and ran home at the rate of sixteen miles per 
hour. Never did mother regard her first and new-born babe with 
more delight than I experienced in beholding this _literar 
bantling, which my brain had so long laboured to deliver to the 
world, I imagined the time was arrived when my talents were 
to be properly estimated. How grievously was I deceived! 
With breathless haste [ entered the parlour of my father’s house; 
and requesting the ear of my sister, who was working, and my 
two brothers, who were playing at chess, 1 read, in a voice tre- 
mulous with delight, the printed specimen of my abilities. I had 
perused about two-thirds of my composition, when I paused to 
observe the effect it had produced. My sister’s silks were lying 
in her lap, the duties of her needle were suspended, and a smile 
played upon her lips; attention had arrested the hand of one 
brother, who was about to move a bishop from the board; the 
other regarded me in silent astonishment. My heart beat 
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violently: I supposed admiration the sole emotion | had excited, 
but soon and sadly was 1 to learn otherwise. I had scarcely 
ceased to read, when my sister, with tormenting slowness, thus 
ejaculated, ‘* Well—to—be—sure—what shocking rubbish.” 
‘* Rubbish, indeed,” echoed William; ‘* but what can be ex- 
pected beside in that contemptible work?” ‘ True,” returned 
Edward, ‘* yet what we have just heard is a disgrace even to that 
stain on literature, the Nic-Nac.” I could hear no more; my 
heart was full to bursting; and my vexation found vent in a flood 
of tears. Il denounced. my relations as a herd of blockheads ; 
and, in return, was advised, with an air of kindness that mad- 
dened me, to stick to my business, and give up pursuits where it 
was evideut [I could never be successful. From that moment 
business was at an end; figures of arithmetic were abandoned 
for figures of speech; the dull duties of a merchant’s counting- 
house were neglected for more mental and delightful occupations. 
I determined to convince my unappreciating relatives they were 
allied to one destined to outshine the brightest luminaries that had 
ever blazed in the literary firmament. In endeavouring to attain 
this end, my neglect of wordly affairs so offended my father, that 
he gave to my brother the business he had intended for me; and 
dying, left me in his will a miserable stipend of fifty pounds per 
annum. I had the mortification of receiving my first year’s 
pittance from my father’s executor, in the shape of a younger 
brother, with whom, as with the other branches of my family, 
I had vowed eternal enmity, on account of the insults they had 
so frequently offered my muse. My situation, although a sad 
one, did not drive me to despair. ‘‘ Fifty pounds,” thought I, 
in pocketing the cash, ‘‘ will enable me to offer to the world those 
valuable MS. that have so long remained in unmerited obscurity. 
My works will be devoured with iniellectual gluttony by the 
dilletanti—all Europe will be convulsed with delight—and my 
hitherto unadorned brows will be pressed by the crown of fame 
and fortune. Reflections such as these brought me to a printer, 
with whom I soon came to terms: three publishers were spoken 
to and secured; and, after undergoing a course of advertisement, 
my work was duly ushered into the world. I passed the first day 
of its appearance in walking from publisher to publisher, watching 
the sale of my work; bnt was chagrined to find, on retiring to 
rest, that four copies only had been disposed of. The next day 
was productive of less favourable results; and, in a short time, I 
was informed, to my indescribable disgust, that the work was 
unsuited io the taste of the town, and waa not take. 1 furiously 
denounced the taste of the town; declared I was persuaded my 
interests had not been attended to; and concluded, by insisting 
on every outstanding copy being sent t» my lodgings, where I 
soon found, in place of my fifty pounds, a pile of books, with the 
contents of which I was thoroughly acquainted. While gazing 
and meditating on the monument I had erected of the world’s 
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brutal blindness to the gems of genius, my landlord entered with 
a demand for rent I was unable to satify. Having hinted the fact 
to my creditor, he instantly alluded to the necessity of a sale of 
my furniture, adding, he considered it of scarcely sufficient value 
to pay outstanding arrears. My indignation was roused. ‘* Un- 
couth barbarian! unlettered Goth!” cried I; ‘* know that you 
behold in yonder volumes a mine of wealth, suflicient, were it 
properly worked, to purchase the metropolis itself.” ‘ As to 
that,” replied he of the house, ‘* you may receive the value of 
your books at the cheesemonger’s round the corner.” So saying, 
a loud laugh, anda slam of the door, proclaimed his exit. A 
distress in perspective exceedingly distressed me. The insinuation 
respecting the adjacent cheesemonger I did not comprehend; 
but, in a paroxysin of despair, I seized a bundle of my books, 
and repaired to his domicile. I placed my copies in silence on 
the counter, from whence they were in silence transferred to a 
neighbonring pair of greasy scales. I shuddered at this operation, 
and shrieked with frenzy on receiving a tender of two and four- 
pence for thirty impressions, Weighing, as I was informed, six 
pounds eight ounces. My surprize and indignation, at finding 
my works treated as waste paper, astonished the cheesemonger, 
who, upon making some enquiries, discovered my reason for 
disposing of them. He humanely offered me the vacant situation 
of shopman; which, rather than starve or be dependent upon 
charity, 1 accepted; and I now employ my time in beating the 
butter into Mount Parnassuses, and placing my poetry at the 
summit—the station it should have ever occupied. Should my 
fate operate as a warning to others, equally talented as myself, 
and thus prevent them from neglecting their worldly pursuits, the 
world will have reaped some benefit from the pen of 
SCRIBLERUS. 
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Think me not happy, though there plays 
A smile upon this cheek of mine ; 
It is not as the sun’s bright rays, 
‘That warm and gladden where they shine, 
But as the lightning’s flash, that gives 
A hectic brilliance while it lives. 


Affliction does not always weep— 
A tear comes only from the eye ; 
More often sorrow, when ’tis deep, 
Bursts from the bosom in a sigh. 
Rain falls mid sunshine—but the shroud 
Of Heaven is the thunder cloud. 
EZZELIN. 
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On the {nflucnuce of Prosperity. 


** Et, id quod difficilius putatur, multo sapientius tulit secundam, quam 
adversam fortunam.” 


I forget both the author of this passage and the individual to 
whom it refers; but the fact it involves will by no means be difli- 
cult of conception to the present generation of mankind, with whom 
it seems to be ever the practice to consider opulence synonimous 
with bliss, and poverty with distress. There are, however, some 
who may peruse the above sentence with wonder, and who will 
pause to contemplate with admiration the man who in raising 
himself to the height, could escape the dangers of prosperity. 
That such men as these have been, will suggest to the philosopher 
the consolatory hope, that there may be again; though it cannot 
but induce the melancholy reflection, that very few traces of the 
minds of such men have appeared in posterity as yet. 

Unhappily, though unavoidably, as society becomes more 
refined, it becomes also more systematic; and hence arise those 
artful devices and interested perversions of the heart, so inimical 
to that open ingenuousness which forms the grand characteristic 
of undissembling nature. I am not advocating that barbarous 
condition of man which supposes no law to regulate or restrain his 
moral conduct; but I cannot help lamenting the absence of those 
advantages which, in his primeval state, he possessed, when he 
lived in happy ignorance of that insatiate desire which now appears 
to be the chief object of his soul—the attainment of riches. 

In such a state of society it is, indeed, difficult for one in the 
enjoyment of wealth and power, not to feel himself somewhat 
elevated above his fellow ereatures; whose envy and respect he 
seldom fails to excite, and, consequently, flatters himself to be 
a superior, if not a distinct, order of being. 

It is not often that we find kings giving lessons of morality to 
the people, but the reply of Canute to the " grovelling adulation of 
his courtiers, furnishes us with an example which it would be well 
both for monarchs and subjects to imitate. However prosperous 
we may be, we are ever “ incerti quo fata ferant ;” and should 
remember, that the hand of death, by whose aim the poor man 
has been just struck down, may have already pointed his arrow 
for the destruction of ourselves. 


SFORZA. 








{Major Downes Wedivivus. 
EPIGRAM TO NORA. 


Nora, take the sign you ask 
In thy Vale ntine to me, 

| have thrown aside the mask, 
Be as candid then with me. 
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On Cragedyp. 


The mind may be compared to a complicated machine, its 
cflicient actions are perceivable by every looker-on, while a know- 
ledge of its internal emotions and progressive states of thought, 
as the wheels of a machine, is only to be acquired by close and 
patient observation. 

In every mind there are emotions and passions, innate feelings 
of right and wrong at once presented to the imagination; which, 
however they may be blunted by habit, or overcome by the pre- 
valence of evil, may still be distinctly traced in the minds of the 
most abandoned, and which require every exertion of vicious 
desires to quell them. 

Of these, one which knits us more closely to our fellow men, is 
sympathy, or the partaking the feelings of others without par- 
ticipating in their causes. If we see even a perfect stranger in 
distress we sympathize with him, and it is the same if we see him 
in happiness; though this instance appears less plain, because 
the expressions of distress are more vivid than those of pleasure. 

This emotion is also raised by recollection of past events, and 
by the narration or representation of fictitious ones; in the one 
instance the effect grows fainter each time we recur to it, and in 
the others—it not being the events themselves (as it is equally 
the case with truth and fiction) but the manner of their being pre- 
sented to the mind, which excites our sympathy—their effect does 
not decrease upon returning to them afresh. 

The most perfect method of exciting sympathy of a serious 
kind, and that which raises the strongest emotions, as far as 
regards fictitious causes, is Tragedy, more especially in the 
representation than in the reading, possessing as it does all the 
aids towards illusion, which scenery, costume, and gesture can 
bestow; thus uniting to the variety of poetry, the direct appeal 
to the senses afforded by painting. ‘Tragedy is the highest style 
of dramatic as epic is of descriptive poetry, and assimilates to it 
in many of its attributes; each requires a hero, whose great mind 
and noble qualities should create an interest in the reader, and its 
whole plot should be subservient to one great enterprize or action, 
but in the conclusion it differs from the epic: tragedy requires 
death to some principal character invariably, while the denouement 
of the epic is left entirely to the taste of the author. 

It would be curious to know, although futile to enquire, whether 
tragedy had its origin from the want of the pleasure to be derived 
from it, or whether that pleasure was first called forth by repre- 
sentation. I should rather think its embryo existence must have 
been in the pleasures of agreeable recollections, which, as the 
began to fail in the minds of some, would be supplied by the nar- 
rations of others whose memories were better, or whose descriptive 
powers were greater; to increase the effect the narrators would 
often speak in the first person, and it is easy to imagine the link 
between such and primitive tragedy. 
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The carliest specimens of tragedy are those of the Gree ks, 
which possess, in a great degree, the faults and excellencies of 
their architecture; grand and pure as their minds, yet. devoid of 
those embellishments which medern refinement requires, were 
both their compositions and their edifices, and their theatres were 
noble and simple externally as the representations within. The 
unities of time and place were strictly adhered to by the Greek 
dramatists; and what could not with propriety be represented on 
the stage, or imagined in an adjoining apartment, was described 
by the Chorus, who were, in some Greek plays, always on the 
stage. As their theatres were open to all, and the authors re- 
warded by a state, the object of whose government was the glory 
and purity of its people, the dramatists had not to cater for the 
depraved taste of vitiated audiences, or to dread the cavils of 
discontented critics: and moral truth was boldly and fearlessly 
proclaimed and inculcated in all their tragedies. 

With an undue reverence for antiquity, critics have seized on 
the unities, and held them up as rules for modern tragedy, with- 
out allowing it the privilege of the Chorus; and the consequence 
has been, that when authors have tried themselves by such rules 
they have failed in their intent. The French tragic writers have 
much talent spoiled, and many opportunities lost by their strict 
adherence to them: they have been forced unnaturally to com- 
press into one place and time, events and persons in a manner 
that is often improbable and ridiculous; and while their com- 
positions produce great effect in the performance, they both dis- 
appoint and displease in their perusal as tragedies, though they 
have many poetical beauties. On the other hand, our own an- 
cient dramatists have, by their total disregard of the unities, 
produced compositions, the bad stage effect of which is only 
counterbalanced by the knowledge of human nature, true repre- 
sentations of passion, and delineations of character so _pre- 
eminently their own. ‘The tragedies of Otway, Rowe, and 
others—which, while they neither offend by unnatural compression 
of their plots to gratify the unities, are not so totally at variance 
with them as to require any extraordinary stretch of the imagi- 
nation to be cheated into that sort of delusion necessary to enjoy 
theatrical representations—have always been extremely popular, 
and have always received much applause. 

The admirer of Shakspeare can never derive much gratification 
from the tragedies of the French school; the two styles are ma- 
terially different, and it is not on account of national prejudice 
only, that we claim the superiority for our own poet. The 
greatest fault—and which pervades all the French tragedies—is 
the substitution of the description for the language of passion ; 
instead of uttering, the characters are made to describe their 
feelings, commencing with what some critic has called the eternal 
je suis, producing long declamations where single words or ex- 
clamatory sentences would better express the intensity of feeling 
or depth of passion intended to be represented. 
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Of all species of composition, tragedy is the most difficult; it 
requires a perfect knowledge of human nature, and such a com- 
mand of language, as to be able to transmit the sentiments of each 
person appropriately to the reader or spectator. It is a fault of 
modern authors, to gloss over their vicious characters with every 
grace that talent can bestow; if they fail they cannot com- 
mand their subject, and if they succeed they are not fulfilling 
their duties to the public. Though lago deceives Othello, he does 
not the audience; and such is the case with all Shakspeare’s 
villains. 

There remains a few words to be said on the gratification and 
advantage to be derived from theatrical representation. 

It is singular that grief, being a paintul emotion, its repre- 
sentation should cause ‘pleasure ; and the only mode of accounting 
for it is, that sympathy, being an agreeable feeling, although 
arising from a paintul anette. produces, as it does in realities, 
a pleasing sensation in the mind of the spectator: such being one 
of those principles of the mind implanted by nature. 

Of the advantage to be derived much has already been written, 
and it is only necessary to add, that in the present state of morals 
of general audiences, there is little hope of those tragedies, from 
which profit might be derived, meeting with success ; although it is 
much to be regretted, that tI noblest and most elevated class of 
writings, should be not rendered subservient to the well-being of 
mankind. O tempora, O mores! 

PoLLio. 








A Sketch. 


Sad and yet lovely still, for though despair 
Her brow had shaded, innocence was there ; 
Shedding a tranquil beauty, not so gay 
As that she wore in pleasure’ s shining day — 
But milder, as the moon’s soft silent light 
Makes earth appear more beautiful by night. 
Ller voice was plaintive, lustreless her face, 
Yet in their mournfulness sate deeper grace ; 
F’en as the breeze sounds sweeter when it sighs, 
And day grows fairer as its brilliance dies. 

EzzeE.L In. 








Dramatic Censor, 


In consequence of our having received various anonymous 
communications, taxing us with an undue severity in this depart- 
ment of our work, we shall, previous to entering upon our cri- 
ticisms on the dramatic pr oceedings of the past fortnight, present 
our readers with a summary of the opinions we have set forth, 
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which, if they have been occasionally harsh, have in every in- 
stance been correct. In our first number, we recommended the 
dismissal of Messrs. Serle, Diddear, and Claremont. The ma- 
nagers have attended to our suggestion with regard to the first 
and last of these gentlemen. In our third number, in speaking 
of a piece called Management, produced at the Haymarket, we 
predicted (notwithstanding the favourable manner in which it was 
spoken of in the newspapers) that it would not last long: our 
readers will remember that it was withdrawn after the fifth night. 
In number six will be found the following suggestion, among the 
observations on a farce called Rhyme and Reason, brought out 
at Drury Lane, and which the daily critics informed the public 
would become a stock-piece—“ Though Rhyme and Reason was 
certainly very well received on the first night of its performance, 
we do not think that it will be acted many more times; we, there- 
fore, advise those of our readers, whose curiosity may have been 
excited by the numerous preliminary puffs that have appeared in 
the newspapers, to take the first opportunity of seeing this 
piece ere it is consigned to that oblivion which it merits :” the 
farce was performed five nights, and then experienced the fate we 
had predicted. Onr readers are referred to the criticism in our 
ninth number, on a drama called Woman’s Love, which was laid 
aside after its third representation. Our eleventh number con- 
tains a criticism on the tragedy of Caswallon, which was only five 
times acted, notwithstanding the announcement in the bills that it 
would be performed on every night of Mr. Young and Miss 
Phillips’s engagement, not devoted to Rienzi. In the last num- 
ber of the Censor we spoke in terms of decided disapprobation of 
the comedy called Widows Bewitched : it was much approved of 
by many of the newspaper critics, and was well received by the 
audience, but it has been since withdrawn. 

It will be seen from the above, that the Dramatic Censor is 
not merely a vehicle for making the public acquainted with the 
proceedings of the Drama; but, from the extraordinary cor- 
rectness of its judgments, it has become a guide for the taste of 
its readers :—and let those who charge us with severity remember 
that we owe a duty tothe public which must not be sacrificed to 
individual feeling. 


KING’S THEATRE. 

On Saturday last three of the singers, Mademoiselle Monticelli, 
Madame Castelli, and Signor De Axgeli, were sympathetically 
and suddenly taken too ill to appear. The absence of the two 
latter was, of course, a matter of trifling importance: and a sub- 
stitute for Mademoiselle Monticelli was found in Miss Bell- 
chambers, of the Royal Academy of Music, who, at a very few 
hours notice, undertook the character of Ellena. A  con- 
siderable portion of the music belonging to the part was of necessity 
omitted; but that which was retained, the debutante executed 
tastefully and scientifically. Her voice is not yet of suflicient 
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power for so large a house as the King’s Theatre; though, per- 
haps, the agitation under which she evidently laboured, might 
have prevented her from exerting it to its full extent. The re- 
maining characters in the opera were sustained as before, Pisaroni 
and Donzelli are rapidly rising in the favour of the public. After 
the opera a new divertisement was presented, in which the prin- 
cipal dancers of the establishment appeared. Gosselin was parti- 
cularly applauded for the grace, ease, and agility of his movements. 


DRURY LANE. 


A new farce, under the title of Master’s Rival, or a Day at 
Boulogne, was, after numerous postponements, at length pro- 
duced on the 12th of February. It is from the pen of Mr. Peake, 
and is not quite so piquant as some of his former productions, 
The two principal characters were sustained by Jones and Liston ; 
the latter of whom was, on the first night of the representation of 
the piece, either to unwell or unwilling to exert himself. The 
extreme length of one or two very uninteresting scenes, excited 
great disapprobation; though, on the whole, the piece was re- 
ceived with applause. It is, nevertheless, our opinion, that 
Master’s Rival will speedily be withdrawn. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


A new musical drama was brought out on Thursday, the 5th 
of February, called Yelva, or the Russian Daughter. It is the 
entire production of Mr. Bishop; who, not content with the 
reputation he has acquired as a composer, has aspired to literary 
honours. We are sorry to be unable to congratulate him on his 
first essay, which certainly gives but little promise of future 
success. The piece turns upon the incident of a dumb young 
lady being restored to speech by the sound of a pistol that is dis- 
charged at her lover. We fear that this is a solitary instance of 
such a remedy being found efficacious; but dramatists are not in 
the habit of fettering their imaginations by keeping within the 
bounds of probability. The action of Miss Scott, as Yelva, was 
extremely good, and the music that accompanied it appropriate. 
The dialogue is poor and pointless, and the two acts dragged 
tediously along to the conclusion. Great disapprobation was 
manifested throughout the whole of the performance, and the 
piece was withdrawn after the second night of its representation. 
Miss Forde and Miss Goward each sustained a character, but 
the vocal powers of the one, and the histrionic talents of the other, 
had no room for developement. Wood alternately roared like a 
dustman, and squeaked like a turkey-cock, and his action was 
throughout inelegant. The rest of the Dramatis Persone are 
unworthy of notice. 


SURREY THEATRE. 


A new drama called the Frenchman in London, or Where’s my 
Daughter? was performed here for fhe first time on Friday, the 
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Gth of February. Mr. W. Vining, formerly of Drury Lane 
Theatre, made his appearance, as the Frenchman, and sustained 
the character with talent and discrimination. Mrs. Fitzwilliam 
infused a great deal of interest into the part of his daughter; and 
the piece was decidedly successful. 

The Bride of Abydos, founded on Byron’s poem of the same 
name, was produced here on Thursday, the 12th of February, in 
order that Mr. Watkins Burroughs might appear in the character 
of Selim, for the first time since his return from America. His 
performance was on the whole successful, and in many parts very 
nearly approaching excellence. Giaflir was represented by 
Wynne, and, with the exception of an occasional superfluity of 
raut, the assumption was one of considerable talent. Miss Somer- 
ville appeared in the part of a page, and introduced several songs ; 
one of which, to the air of Di Piacer, she executed with such 
taste and pathos, as to demand a rapturous encore. Mrs. Fitz- 
william, as Zuleika, acted with her accustomed feeling, and the 
piece gave general satisfaction to a crowded audience. 

We feel much pleasure in perceiviug that the public are re- 
warding by their patronage, the manager who so liberally caters 
for their entertainment; aud the very full houses which assemble 
to witness good standard comedies well acted at the Surrey, in- 
cline us to believe that there is more taste on the other side of 
Blackfriar’s Bridge than is to be met with in the neighbourhood 
of Drury Lane aud Covent Garden, where the only things that 
seem to give satisfnction, are the silly songs of Vestris or the 
vulgar grimaces of Liston. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 


A drama, under the title of the Red Rover, or the Mutiny of 
the Dolphin, was produced at this theatre on Monday, the 9th of 
February. It is founded on Mr. Cooper’s well-known novel ; 
though the story is, in many respects, altered from the original. 
The acting of Yates and T. P. Cooke contributed greatly to the 
success of the piece, which js of itself interesting, and was well 
received throughout by the audience. 


ARGYLL ROOMS. 


The attraction of the Bohemian Brothers continues unabated. 
They have lately introduced three new melodies, which are likel 
to become popular. These astonishing singers ought really to be 
heard by every one. The bass is a perfect prodigy; and so ex- 
traordinary is the effect of his voice, that if he were heard only, 
and not seen, he might, with much more reason, be taken for a 
bassoon than a human being. 
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